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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
INFLUENCE OF PIETY ON THE MIND. 


ft is an opinion generally entertained, that the scenery 
with which man is surrounded, has a great influence in 
forming his intellectual character _—That his mind is refined 
and ennobled, in a degree, at least, in proportion as the ob- 
jects which he is accustomed to behold partake of beauty, 
or sublimity. That the opinion is a correct one, I think is 
proved by a coincidence of facts. ‘There is no man who 
is conscious of the operations of his own mind, who does not 
acknowledge that he is differently afiected accordingly as 
different objects attract his attention. Weare not sufficient- 
ly sensible of the i ampere tance of our connection with external 
objects—that every thing with which we meet produces an 
impression upon our minds. We receive all our ideas 
through the medium of our senses. And of these by far the 
greatest number is received by the sense of sight. Whether 
we are engaged in looking at the earth upon which we 
tread, or admiring the humble violet which blooms on its 
sur face—w hether we are contemplating any of the various 
tribes of the vegetable or animal kingdom, or raising our 
contemplations to the more splendid scenes of the heavens 


which are displayed to our view in a cloudless evening ; an 
impression is made upon our minds; and that impress 0» ig 
similar to the object which we contemplate. In this :oar- 
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ner our minds are continually changing and forming charae- 
ters, beital or refined, little or exalted, according to the ob- 
ject which it most contemplates. 

My design in making these remarks is not so much te 
shew the influence which external objects exert in forming 
gur_ characters, as to serve to introduce another idea, which 

s, the in fluence which faith exerts on the Christ: an. 

Ss faith the Christian beholds the things which are relat- 
ed concerning the kingdom of grace as events now passing 
before him, and the impression which is made upen his 
inind is consequently the same as though they were objects 
of his present sight. But what does the Christian in the 
exercise of faith behold f Penetrating the veil which termi- 
nates his vision, he beholds the eternal God—a Being of il- 
limitable perfections—in the contemplation of which he finds 
a vastness which fills him with astonishment—a goodness 
which ensures his affection—and a purity which fills him with 
adoration. He beholds almighty power put forth in the cre- 
ation of an innumerable company of holy and happy beings 
who worship around the throne of God. He listens to the 
songs gf these enraptured spirits as they veil their faces-be- 
‘ore the throne of infinite purity. And while his ears are 
yet greeted with the harmony, and he feels his own bosom 
swelling with a kindred emotion, he hears the discordant 
note of rebellion. In the countenances which once reflected 
the image of the Godhead, he reads hostility to Heaven, and 
he sees ** justice and benevolence combined in their ete rnal 
exile from the climes of light and happiness.” He sees al- 
mighty power again exerted, and this globe and the myriads 
of creatures which dwell upon it, starting up from the dark- 
ness of chaos into the forms of life and intelligence. He 
sees man made in the image of God, a holy and happy be- 
ing. He beholds the happy subject of his government de- 
based by sin and fallen. He looks abroad through the earth 
and finds that all that was once fertile and blooming with 
light and life, the ravages of sin have rendered barren and 
shrouded with darkness and death. While he stands in a- 
maze at the desolation, he raises his pained eye to heaven, 
and sees its inhabitants met in counsel to devise means for 
his restoration. He beholds the Majesty of heaven stoop- 
ing down to the humility of earth to pay the forfeit of hrs 
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fall. A flood of light bursts forth from Mount Zion to dis- 
pel the surrounding gloom. ‘That which before was deso- 
late is bursting forth into songs of gladness, and all beecom- 
ing vecal i praise to God. 























“'The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


By faith he stands upon the boundaries of time and be- 
holds the flames issuing from the throne of judgment which, 
are to consume all things below the skies. He looks back 
upon earth, once his habitation, but now no longer his, and 
witnesses her last convulsions. By faith he sees his Sav- 
iour coming in the clouds of heaven, and hears the archan- 
gel sound the trump of judgment. His enraptured soul 

shakes off its mortal tenement; he feels himself ” ested 
with celestial covering, and lenieing earth for heave; By 
faith he sees the object of his faith exchanged to vision. He 
joins with saints and angels around the throne of God to ° 
worship and adore. The pen but ill describes the objects 
of the Christian’s faith. Methinks they present motives suf 
feient to elicit all his mental powers and render him both 
great and good. ae. 
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MEMOIRS OF LOUISA B——. 


A few months since, when spending @ short time in the coun- 
trv, Lwas requested to accompany an esteemed christian friend 
to the workhouse, as he had just received an urgent request 
to visit a poor girllying there dangerou sly ui. With this 
solicitation I cheerfully complied; and when we entered 
the humble apartment where the dear child lay, i PEL 

that death had set its mark upon her; and it appeared to 
me, she would quickly to exchange time for eternity. Afte ra 
few inquiries respecting her external circumstances, I lear: 


? 


that her name was Louisa B———-, that hér parents ha 
i 
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discovered no concern about her everlasting interest, and hei 
education would have been totally neglected, but for the gra- 
tuitous and kind exertions of the teachers of a Sunday school 
in the neighbourhood, who for about twelve-months had 
afforded to this interesting child the most salutary and useful 
instructions. Previousto her admission into this school of mer- 
cy.she feltno concern whatever about her precious soul, and 
was ina state of the most deplorable ignorance. Here she 
was brought to feel that she was asinner; here too she heard 
of the name of Jesus, and was taught his gracious design in 
coming into our world tosave sinners. On my inquiring of 
her if Jesus would save all wanes, she answered, ‘ only 
such as repented.” I asked herif she thought Christ was 
able to save all such, to which she replied, ‘Yes, all such, 
both small and great?’ on my requesting to know if she 
would rather live or die, she : said she ‘ would rather die and 
co to Jesus.’ Her sufferings were very great, but she ap- 
peared quite resigned to the divine will; and from the wor- 
thy mistress of the house, | learnt that during her protracted 
and distressing affliction, 2 murmuring w ord had net been 
heard to escape her lips. When about to take my leave of 
this dear child, J asked herif I should pray with her ; to 
which she readily assented, and begged me to pray that God 
would forgive her sins, take away her wicked heart, and 
ceive her anew heart, and then take her to himself. 

B eing desireus of knowing by what particular means Lou- 
isa’s mind became so dk -eply oie soe? d with eternal reali- 
ties, Lasked her if her teacher ever talked with her about 
divine things; she a apd No sir: but Mr. \. (the super- 
intendent oitheschocl ! ! understood) used to talk to me and 
the rest of the children one by one.’ It was his conversa- 
tion that Godappears to have blessed to Louisa’s soul. 
Having commenced her to the care of the compassionate 
Redeemer, I now left her under the delightful hope of meet- 
ing her heaven-born spirit in that glorious world where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary pilgrim 
shalt be at everlasting rest. Finding however th: at Louisa 
still coirtinued in the body, I paid her another visit just be- 
tore i left the neighbourhood, and found her in a much 
weaker state than when I had seen her before. She was 
now so reduced as to be able to say but little; I ask- 




















A cheep Mode of doing good. 


ed her if sie loved the Saviour ? to which she replied, ‘ Yes, } 
do.’ [then enquired if she often thought of him: she answer- 
ed,‘ Yes, night and day too. I felt desirous to hear her as- 
sign the reason why she prefered death to life; and said to 
her, ‘ My dear Louisa, why would you rather die than live? 
To which she immediately replied, This world is full of sin 
and wickedness, and should I be restored to health and go 
again into the world, I might be tempted to do iniquity.’ 
J said to her, ¢ Louisa, if your sick chamber was filled with 
children, would you say any thing to them ?’ ‘ Yes sir,’ said 
she, ‘I would persuade them all to leave off their wicked 
ways, and turn to God ; to love the Lord Jesus ; to attend 
every Lord’s day to hear the word of God preached, and to 
go to the Sunday-school.’? Her pain of body increased, and 
it was with much difficulty she could now speak ; but the 
little she did say indicated the peace of mind she possessed, 
and was an illustration of the truth of sacred writ, “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.”. Her spirit soon after this in- 
terview took its flight, we have every reason to believe, in- 
to the realms of uninterrupted, perpetual, and perfect hap- 
piness. 

Where is the Sunday-school child that feels the least in- 
terested in its own real welfare, but is ready to exclaim on 
reading such an account as this, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his!” My young 
reader, that this may be your happiness, let me intreat you 
to pay the most serious and diligent attention to the kind 
instructions of your pious teachers, and those faithful minis- 
ters of Christ whoare seeking your salvation; to weep 
over your sins, and to put your whole trust in that almighty 
and merciful Redeemer, who says, “ Him that cometh unte 
me I will inno wise cast out.” [S. S. Mag. 








FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
A CHEAP MODE OF DOING GOOD. 


In the summer of 1819, having occasion to take a jou 
ney of a few hundred miles, I purchased a bundle of Tracts 
4* 
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for distribution on the road. It is specially obligatory poll 
the professed followers of him who went about doing good, 
io improve every cpportunity that may offer for the s same 
purpose, whether at home or abroad, in the house or by the 
way. Thechristian is peculiarly privileged in this respect : 
ie need never be idle, never useless. Rarely a day pas- 
ses during which opportunity does not occur of doing good, 
in some form. 

Before I left home an occurrence took bn which shows 
the importance of always heving tracts at hand, to speak a 
word in season, “ie e. rebuke, and exhort. The young man, 
of whonr I bought a lozd of wood, driving into the yard be- 
came provoked with his oxen and swore at them most aw. 
fully. 1 thought to myself, should God treat you as you 
treat them, what would become ef your soul; I said nothing 
however, at the moment, but on his departure put into his 
hand the “ swearers prayer.” He locked at it and then at 
me with evident emotion, and silently drove off. Six months 
after, he of his own accord mentioned the fact with thanks 
and tears. 

This incident, encouraged me at the commencement of my 
journey to be-on the look out for opportunities to turn to the 
best account, my printed treasure. I felt happy in the sc- 
ciety which would thus enable me as with an hundred tongues, 
to speak to those whom providence might throw in my 
way. Stopping at the public house of a former friend, who 
{ perceived by his appearance, had become mighty to drink 
wine, and a man of strength to mingle strong drink ; I de- 
signedly, on my starting, dropped through a crack ‘in the 
bottom of my carriage, ‘“ Dr. Porter’s sermon on intempe- 
rance.” Crossing the river C. at 8. where, as I inferred 
from his language and manners, a sailor had turned ferry- 
man, I let fall at his feet on stepping ashore, the tract enti- 
tled, “ Conversation in a boat,” I afterwards looked back, 
and saw him reading it as he stood at the helm, on his return 
to the other side of the river. I have since crossed at this. 
place with the same hardy son of Neptune, and was gratifi+ 
ed to find a sensible improvement in his appearance and ad- 
dress. ‘The next day after descending a long stoney hill, in 
a warm forenoon of August, I stopped under the shade of a 
treeto cool myself and horse. While sitting here on a rock 
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and inhaling with delight, the refreshing breeze which blew 
through the. valley ; I heard the repeated and distressing 
screams of a child, from a hut near by on the opposite side 
of the read. The cries continued, accompanied with the 
sound of strokes with a stick, and a female voice—* you 
little devil, you little devil, I'll see who'll be mistress, you lie, 
you lie, and Pll whip your back bare, you saucy imph.”—~ 
All seemed to be’rage on the one side, and passion on the 
other; no just indignation at sin in the mother. or sorrow 
for the fault in the child. Another woman looking out of 
the window, saw me, and spoke to the enraged parent, with 
a view to stop the proceedings ; as | judge from what imme- 
diately followed. “ T don’t care who sees me; 1 don’ t care 

who’s there—P il cut the little devil in two, before Vil bear 
it any longer.” a Sree: at first I would instantly step 
over and speak te the woman, but recollecting the words of 
the wise man, “* he that preg by and meddleth with strife 
belonging not to him, islike one that taketh a dog by the 
ears,’ [ hesitated. 'n this interval the storm abated some- 
what, and I Pratt d to improve the moment, to give one 
of my silent preachers an opportunity to be heard when pas- 
sion should have subsided, and reason and reflection return- 
ed. I therefore walked up to the window, and as my 
appearance there restored silence within doors, observed as 
mildly as I could, “ wie stn madam, that you have trouble 
with your child ; [ know it is a delicate matter to interfere 
between parent and child, [am a parent myself and some- 
times find it difficult properly to govern my own children.” 
She appeared now to cool down and look with earnest at- 
tention. “ I will tell you how [ do in such cases, and think 
the observance of the same rules will be a help to you.” 
This increased her attention. “ I endeavour first to con- 
vince the child that it has done wrong ; then never under- 
take to correct it while in a passion myself; and always 
pray with the offender, that the correction to be applied, 

may produce the desired effect ; to soften and subdue the 
rebellious temper.” “ Pray ! sir, said she ; [can’t pray, I 
don’t know how to pray.” “ What ! never prayed ?” “ J 
used to pray, but it is a great while since, and now I don’t 
know how.” “A mother, and never pray? a sinner, and 
‘and never pray ? hastening to death, judgment, and eter- 
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nity, and never pray! O how sad, how afiecting |! Never 
pray, don’t know how to pray! what will become of you. 
It is time to begin to pray 3 try and see if you don’t know 
how. If you feel that you are a guilty and lost sinner, you 
can cry to God for pardoning mercy through Christ.” She 
appeared affected, and tears started in her | eyes. I added, 
* this will teach you how to pray and what to do,” and put 
into her hands the tracts, “ What must I do to be saved,” 
“ On prayer,” and an “ Address to parents.” I rode on, 
not regretting that I had interfered, and reflecting on the 
disorder and wretchedness which reign in many families, in 
consequence of the want of religious principles to regulate 
the government and instruction of them. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Who had requested advice on the choice of her pursuits. 


I should feel pleasure in replying to my unknown corres- 
pondent, if I could hope that any suggestions of the kind re- 
quired would prove beneficial. You must be aware that to di- 
rect a person in the choice of pursuits, as well as to guide the 
course of them, is properly the business of a diligent super- 
intendant, and that it is impossible in the compass ofa letter 
to fulfil so important a task. All,therefore that will be attempt- 
ed, and all, it is hoped, that will be expected on this occa- 
sion, is to offer the few hints on the subject that may natur- 
ally suggest themselves. 

The period usually allotted to education is so short,— 
and life itself is such a transient season, in which concerns 
of such infinite importance are to be transacted, that the first 
thing needful to attend to, is, so to rectify our ideas as to 
view ail the engagements and pursuits of life in their just pro- 
portions. Could these be but accurately ascertained, we 
should, perhaps,,be surprised to see how some pursuits in the 
highest general esteem would either be entirely superceded by 
others little in repute, or how much the time usually allotted 
to them would be diminshed. The yarious stations and cir- 
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eumstances of different individuals, must, doubtless, vary 
the calculation. ‘To young people in middling classes of so- 
ciety, the acquirements called accomplishments, are gene-~ 
rally worse than useless; because they often give a dis- 
taste for the humbler concerns in which it is their first duty 
to engage; and when unaccompanied with knowledge, 
intelligence, and elegance of mind, they too commonly pro- 
duce vanity and affectation ; and at the same time form an un- 
faverable contrast with the manners and habits of such indi- 
viduals. But even in the higher ranks of society, it is a la- 
mentable mistake to suppose that there is any leisure for 
trifling : and surely itis trifling to devote a large portion of 
time tothings which have no connexion with our highest 
duties and interests. 

These remarks are not intended to apply to the acquisition 
of knowledge ; which should be carefully distinguished from 
whatis merely amusing or ornamental. A cultivated taste 
and a well stored mind,—a mind enlarged by habits of judi- 
cious reading,—are not trifling advantages; because, when 
duly subordinate to better things, they are important aux- 
iliaries to religion itself. There are many inconsistences 
amongst professors of religion,—much Jittleness of character, 
much uncharitableness, censoriousness, and meanness, which 
may be traced rather to contracted views, than to wilful 
breaches. of duty. There is a degree of self-knowledge, that 
is of acquaintance with human nature of great use in de- 
teciing our less obvious faults, which is rarely possessed by 
persons of confined education. It is true indeed, that a ten- 
der and enlightened conscience, and close walking with God, 
will enable us to see our secret sins, as it were, “ in the light of 
his countenance ;” but alas! these high attainments in religion 
are not so general, but that it is desirable to be furnished with 
other means of improvement, so far as our station and oppor- 
tunities allow. An enlightened benevolence, free from ail the 
petty jealousies of self and party, is aiso most usually found 
amongst intelligent and educated Christians. And there can 
be no doubt but that these qualifications are essential to those 
who are called to devise and superintend great plans of moral 
and religious improvement. 

A course of reading, must with most individuals, be regula- 
sed by the libraries to which they happen to have access, 
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Would it not be a good plan to select, from all the auth 
within your reach, the names of those of long established! 
reputation, (where that reputation is not tarnished by scepti- 
cism and immorality,) and to confine yourself to their des? 
works : till those have been read, it is a manifest deviation 
from the grand rules of porportion to devote much time to 
the passing productions of the day, (light reading, as it is 
appropriately called,) or to peruse the works of second-rate 
writers: or those of doubtful value. Thus a good taste 
and a sound judgment will be formed, which will by no means 
be the case from habits of indiscriminate reading. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to caution you on the subject of 
novels ; yet, to avoid all temptations of this kind, it would 
be wise in any one who wishes to preserve an unvitiated 
taste, for what is solid and excellent, and ““who would keep 
her heart with all diligence,” to make a settled resolution to 
avoid them altogether. 

A young person who possesses some taste for intellectual 
pursuits, especially if in this respect she differs from many 
around her, is, (allow me to say,)in some danger of over- 
rating the value of these things ; or rather, of over-rating 
her self on that account. Now, as the grand end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves in every intellectual study, is our 
moral improvement, it is very needful to maintain a careful 
watch over our minds and tempers in this view ; remembering 
that while sound and extensive knowledge ever renders the 
possessor of it modest and wise, superficial acquirements are 
apt to produce an assuming confidence, and self conceit. 

It is a great happiness that your education has been reli- 
gious ;— —and asti i. greater subject of thankfulness if this ad- 

vantage has been suitably improved. Yet, as religion, though: 
of all others of the highest importance, is the one pursuit in 
most danger of being neglected, allow me to press it up- 
on you, (for on this subject a stranger may prove a friend, 
not to rest ina hope that some good impression has been made 
upon your mind; but resolve to consider all other engage- 
ments as trifling and unworthy of high interest, till this onc 
concern is settled. Allow of no satisfaction in other pursuits 
till you have “peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If that were certain, which _is, indeed, altogethe: 


uncertain. namely. that your life would be extended to old 
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re. { should not press you with less earnestness to give all 
‘iligence and instant attention to this business. It is so very 
‘mportent to your peace of mind and welfare, here and here- 
after, that the morning of your days, the best of time, a/i 
your time should be devoted to God. Hovw desirable this 
hey only know who are conscious of having spent their most 
vigorous years in the ae of self-pleasing. Many defer 

1 prompt ‘and determined attention to religion on account of 
imagiried obstacles : but, 4 in truth, difficulties vanish apace 
before earnest and sincere endeavour. All thi: ngs are possi- 
ole to those who are resolved : : for what is “impossible to 
nan, is possible to God ;” who will assuredly impart strength 
and w illingne ss, and all things needful to these who impor- 
‘unately ask his aid. This is a pursuit worthy of our ambi- 
fion ; and in which we should not be contented with medi- 
ocrity ; but covet earnestly the best gifts.’ Many women 
are mentioned with honour in the | Scriptures ; not for their 
intellectual endowments, but for their faith, their zeal, their 
charity, their activity. And this leads me to remark, that 
while young persons are wise to embrace every proper op- 
portunity of attending to the culture and furniture of their 
imi ds, 3 yet there are, in these days, claims upon their time 
and talents of a higher order still. Sunday and weekly 
scheols, Bible associations, and other benevolent undertak- 
ings, now happily occupy the leisure time of thousands of 
young persons; and Pinneh an additional and weighty ar gu- 
ment against those showy acquisitions which engross so ma- 
ny precious hours. The sick, the poor, the ignorant, are 
always with us. Habits of active benevolenee, when form- 
ed with simplicity and singleness of heart, will yield far 
more advantage to our selves, than the limited natures of our 
exertions can “possibly allow us to confer on others: “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

You see I have written with great freedom ; yet not more, 

L hope, than your goodness will excuse. My i ignorance of 
your temper, habits, and circumstances, must expose me to 
the mistake of laying most stress where least 7 is needed. Re- 
lying, however, ona friendly and candid perusal of these 


brief remarks, f remain, sincerely, your friend, Q. Q. 
{Lon. Youth's “Magazine. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE LITTLE SLATTERN. 
“ A female sloven is an odious sight.” 


{ am acquainted with a little girl whose name is Fainy 
Manton, and have long thought of writing a sketch of her 
character, but have been prevented by an unwillingness to 
expose her faults, for 1 am sorry to say she has many, though 
by no means destitute of good qualities. If this little oir] 
should be surprised, on opening the Guardian, to find her 
own history, she will acknowledge it to be a faithful, and by 
no means exaggerated representation, and must not blame 
me for exhibiting, but herself for possessing such a charac- 
ter. Ifa sight of her deformities should lead to a reforma- 
tion of conduct, and deter other little girls from falling into 
the same errors, my object will be attained, and I shall 
think myself amply repaid for a task which I so reluctantly 
undertake. 

Little Fanny has a tender heart, and never wishes to do 
wrong; but she is, without exception, the most negligent, 
unthinking little girl I ever knew. If her mamma bids her 
perform some necessary and important task, she is almost 
sure to omit it, and she always has an excuse ready at hand, 
* T forgot it.” My little readers will think me very severe if I 
blame her for a want of recollection ; yet as it is only with 
respect to particular cases she is thus forgetful, I cannot but 
think it a fault. .She was never known to forget to attend a 
party to which she had been invited ; she never forgets when 
the hour of play arrives, though she often forgets to be sea- 
sonably at school, and when there, sometimes forgets her 
lessons. 

As she is fond of reading, it often happens that I lend 
her a book which she does not possess ; for I love to oblige 
miy young friends in this way ; but I never in my life knew 
her to return one till it was sent for; and then— indeed 
she is very sorry to Occasion so much trouble ; ; she read it a 
oreat while ago, but forgot to return it.” It is well if the 
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book is not so daubed with tallow, or marked with dirty fin- 
gers, that it is never fit to be used again. 

Were you to go into Fanny’s chamber, which her mamma 
has furnished in a very pretty manner, you would be con- 
vinced in a moment that she is a perfect slattern. There 
you would see her gown on one chair, her aprén on another, 
and her slippers in “the middle of the floor. Her books, in- 
stead of being piled up neatly upon her little table, would 
be scattered about the room. On her toilet you would see 
hair combs, thread, needles, pins, wafers, pens, slips of pa- 
per, &c. all jumbled together. If you should peep into her 
drawers, you would see the same disorder, nothing in its 
proper place. 

It is quite diverting to see this little girl when she is about 
to set down to her sewing. She first discovers, on taking 
her work basket, that her thread is missing, which she makes 
a tour about the ‘house to find ; then her needle book is ex- 
amined, but no needles are there ; they may be found stuck 
into bits of cloth, or in the wainscot, just where she hap- 
pened to be when she used them last. ‘Then she cannot 
find her thimble; she enquires of this person and that if 
they have seen it, but at last recollects that she wore it into 
the fields the day before, and to be sure she must have drop- 
ped it. Was ever any thing sounlucky ! She however bor- 
rows a thimble, and when her sisters have half finished their 
work, gets ready to begin hers. 

When F anny is to go out she has a vast deal of trouble to 
find her things. Her sisters will be very soon equipped, be- 
cause they know exactly where to look for every article of 
their dress. After fluttering about a long time she is ready 
to go, but is almost sure to leave some of her things abroad. 
A parasol will be left at one house, a glove at another, and 
perhaps her work bag at another. It is a rare thing for her 
to make a visit without injuring some of her clothes; if she 
tears her gown, she never thinks of mending it presently, 
while the rent is small, and requires only a few stitches, but 
delays till it can be worn no longer, and requires much time 
to repair it. By such inattention a gown is soon spoiled, and 
though she destroys double the clothes which her sister does, 
she never appears so well drest. I know little girls are very 
apt to think it a mark of a gentlewoman to manifest an in- 
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difference to the preservation of their apparel, and to des- 
troy a garment as quick as possible that they may obtain a 
new one; but they are very much mistaken. No gentle- 
woman, who deserves the name, thinks it beneath her to 
study economy and good management in small matters as 
well as great. 

The mischief F anny’s ill habits occasion in school, is too 
great to be described. She is troublesome to he rself and 
all around her, but especially to her instructress. When she 
seats herself to her morning lesson, her books are generally 
out of place ; she finds them, but the page where she is to 
study is torn, or so defaced as to be illegible. When her 
writing lesson comes on she has no pens ; if she is to draw, 
she has forgotten her pencil, or it is broken. Her compan- 
ions would obligingly furnish her with any article she hap- 
pens to want, but they have so often done it and had their 
things returned i in a mutilated state, or not returned at all, 
that they are under a necessity of refusing her. When at 
the end of aterm the children take their things homre from 
school, you may at one instant distinguish Fanny’s from the 
rest. Her writing book will be disfigured with blots, the 
words sadly mis-spelt, the lines very crooked, and the copies 
begun sometimes at the top of the page and sometimes at 
the bottom; her painting and needle work bear similar 
marks of inattention. She receives many a severe repri- 
mand both at school and at home, yet she does not reform. 
She brings upon herself many disappointments, and then re- 
solves to take more care, but none of her resolutions are 
kept. I willtell you what a mortification she experienced a 
few months ago, but no one pitied her, because it was occa- 
sioned by her own negligence. 

A niece of Mrs. Manton’s being soon to be married, in- 
vited her uncle and aunt to the “wedding, and as she was 
very fond of her young cousins, she begged they might be 
permitted to accompany their papa and mamma. The lit- 
tle folks, who had never attended a wedding, were delighted 
with the idea, especially Fanny, who thanked her cousin a 
thousand times, and jumped for joy. Mrs. Manton promis- 
ed they should go provided they behaved well and perform- 
ed neatly the tasks she should assign them ; for though it was 
vacation in school, she was not one of thoes mothers who 
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think it best to allow their children to spend the time in 
lounging about, acquiring habits of idleness which unfit the 
mind to return to study with alacrity. ‘The wedding was to 
be celebrated in just a week from the time they were invited. 
Fanny, and her sister who was a little more than a year 
younger, had each a shirt to make for their papa. She sat 
down to her work next morning in high spirits, with her 
mind full of the wedding. She ‘Jonge d for the week to be 
gone, and was often talking to her sister Matilda of the hap- 
piness she anticipated, and asking her whether she had bet- 
ter wear her pink gown or white one, her satin cape or 
her muslin one. I shall not tell you how many times she 
ran up stairs to try them ‘on, nor how often in the course of 
the week she looked into the glass to fix her hair in the most 
becoming manner. One day she happened to think of some 

trifle which she fancied she should want upon the expected 
occasion, and as she had some pocket money, she asked 
leave of heew mamma to go a shopping ; saying ‘she would be 
gone only a few minutes. Mrs. Manton, with a significant 
smile, consented. By some means or other she was not so 
expeditious as she hoped to have been, and then much time 
was lost in shewing her sisters what she had purchased, tell+ 
ing the prices, &c. Though she worked much more dili- 
gently than-she was accustomed to do, yet when the last 
day of the week arrived, she found she should have enough 
to do to accomplish her task. She resolved to lose no more 
time, but one can never work to advantage when one is in 
a hurry. Late in the evening the work was finished. The 
younger sisters had finished theirs some time before, but kind- 
ly waited for her. They all went to their mamma’s room, 
where she examined the work very critically. ‘The young- 
est sister had hemmed her cravats very handsomely, and no 
fault could be found with the shirt Matilda had made. Fan- 
ny’s also was sewed very nicely, the stitches were small and 
pretty carefully set, though it must be confessed it was not 
quite so clean as could have been wished, and unfortunate- 
ly she had sewed in one of the sleeves with the wrong side 
cut. She was much vexed, but begged her mamma would 
allow her to set up and fiaish it that night. ‘This she re- 
fused, but said she might rise early i in the morning and do it. 
she arose very carly, and made the necessary alteration in 
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her work, and was ready to dress for the wedding as soon 
as her sisters. They were almost prepared, the carriage 
was at the door, and the little girls in high glee, when Fan- 
ny could not find her bonnet. She ran here and there, and 
looked in places where perhaps no other young lady would 
think of looking for a bonnet, when the maid said she saw 
her wear it into the ¢ garden the day before. She instantly 
recollected that when she went into the garden she could not 
find her hood, and had put on her new straw hat, which 
when she sat down to work im the shade, she had taken off 
and laid upon the seat, and beimg called in hastily she left it 
there. She ran to fetch it, when lo! what an appalling 
sight; a shower of rain had fallen in the night, the pretty 
vreath of roses was entirely spoiled, and the hat itself in ne 
condition to be worn till it had passed through the hands ot 
the milliner. Poor Fanny had the mortification to see her 
parents and sisters step into the carriage which rolled rapid- 
jy away, while she was left to pass the day with the old 
house keeper in deploring her folly. She burst into tears, 
exclaimed aloud against herself, and resolved that in future 
no little girl should exceed her in care and attention. 

Not long after this Fanny discovered that an old lady who 
lived in a little cottage not far from Mrs. Manton’s, and who 
was very poor, had not been to church for some time for 
want of suitable apparel. She shewed the generosity of 
her disposition by requesting her mamma to permit her to 
give what money she had, and collect what money she 
could from her young friends to purchase a gown, shawl, 
&c. for the good woman. ‘The young misses were ready to 
give, the garments were bought and made, and Fanny de- 
sired the ‘honour of presenting them with her own hands. 
She had unfolded them to see how they were made, and 
was thinking how the poor widow would ‘be delighted when 
she carried them. She threw them carelessly on a chair 
which stood very near the fire, while she went up stairs to 
put on her bonnet and spencer. While she was out of the 
room, a spark of fire from the chimney lit upon the gown, 
the flame soon communicated to the shawl, and before she 
came down stairs they were burned in such a manner as to 
be utterly spoiled, This event is of so recent a date that 






















































“ T can’t get time.” 53 


IT cannot yet determine what effect it will have upon the 
mind of Fanny. If it should have a favourable one, and 
the little slattern should be transformed into a careful, pru- 
dent, and deserving young lady, my little readers shall 


know it. CORNELIA. 





“TCAN’T GET TIME.” 


There is no excuse more common among mankind, for the 
neglect of almost every kind of duty, than want of time. It 
is pleaded by people of all ranks, and of all conditions in 
life. You hear it as well from the mere idler, who saunters 
away his time in the streets, or in places of amusement and 
dissipation, as from the more industrious. It not only 
prevents the performance of numerous social and rela- 
tive duties, but is a pretence for the neglect of the infinitely 
more important concerns of the soul. Endeavour to reason 
with the ungodly upon ‘ righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,’ and they will say with Felix, ‘ Go thy way 
for this time ; when I have a more convenient, season I will 
call fer thee.”’ Endeavour to persuade those around you to 
“ give attendance to reading,” that they may improve their 
minds, and lay up a stock or useful knowledge, they will tell 
you * they can’t get time.” If you wish to extend the cir- 
culation of some useful periodical publication, on requesting 
a friend to subscribe for it, you meet with the chilling reply, 
* Ican’t get time to read it!” Ifyou wish to establish and 
support a ‘social or public prayer meeting, there will be but 
few who can fnd time to attend it. Recommend to 
Christians the practice of spending much time in secret 
prayer, they will acknowledge the importance ofthe subject, 
and would gladly attend to the duty, but they can’t get time. 
Thus meditation, prayer, self-exminaiton, and many other 
important duties, are almost entirely neglected, or but im- 
perfectly performed, merely from a want of time. But is 
this the fact ? Is it not owing rather toa want of disposition, 
than to a want of time ? Ane we not deceiving ourselves 
when we talk in this manner? If these objects were perfect- 
ly congenial with our feelings, should we not find time to en- 
sage in them? For instance, is it not owing to a cold heart, 
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that Christians do not pray more? If our * hearts burned 
within us,” should we not find much more time for commun- 
ion with God? Would not many “ fragments of time” that 
are now consumed in idle conversation, or in some vain 
amusement, be spent at the throne of grace ? Let us reflect 
upon this subject, and answer these questions as in the light 
of eternity. { Boston Rec. 


ON CRUELTY. 


My youneG Reapers,—Amidst the long black catalogue 
of crimes which have arisen out of the fall of man, and his 
consequent subserviency to the prince of darkness, none 
more clearly display satanic influence in the human mind, 
than Cruelty—for that degraded being, once known as the 
“Son of the Morning.” but now enveloped in the glooms 
of eternal night, is Cruelty itself! Ever big with dark de- 
signs, and plotting man’s destruction, he is the fertile source 
whence spring those deeds of blood, whose recital so often 
makes the feeling heart recoil within, as it contemplates his 
“ workings in the children of disobedience.” And will you, 
my young friends, ever, for one moment, encourage a prin- 
ciple which points you out to every discerning mind as an 
agent of that arch fiend, and an instrument in his hands to 
perform his cruel purposes r Reflect that by so doing, you 
assimilate yourselves to him and his emissaries, and become 
an enemy to God and man. O! beware of small begin- 
nings in this odious principle. Let not the poor cock-cha- 
fer, ‘pierced through and through, flutter in agony for your 
barbarous amusement ! for remember, it is as sensible of 
pain, as the huge rhinoceros, or ponderous elephant! but 
whatever animal you have within your power, treat it with 
gentle ness—discover towards it a humane feeling—and 
rise above that cowardly practice of abusing an unofiending 

captive. Can you walk along the streets, and see those 
merciless tyrants who exereise such cruelty towards their 
poor beasts, without shuddering lest you should become as 
callous as they are? The fine feelings of humanity are 
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trangers to their bosoms, having been thrust out by little 
nal little, by a succession of cruel acts, until the youthful 
tormenter of an insect, is grown up to the man of blood. 
Can you behold that poor ass staggering beneath his heavy 
load, and hear the violent blows upon his fleshless side, by 
that ‘sturdy miscreant, without sympathizing with the wretch- 
ed animal ? Unhappy beast ; whose very fault is the -re- 
sult of accumulated woe !—too little food—too little rest— 
and no pity from that master for whom he labours, languish- 
es, anddies! Ah! you are ready to exclaim, surely that 
man, though he bears the human form, possesses not a grain 
of humanity ! ! Then what think you of the feelings of that 
boy who is leading a poor old dog along, grown grey in his 
master’s service, for the purpose of drowning him in the 
nearest ditch ; he is followed too by several of his compan- 
ions, who have filled their pockets with stones, in erder to 
pelt the dying creature when they shall have plunged him 
into the stagnant pool! and thus are many years’ faithful at- 
tachment to be rewarded! The son too, to perpetrate the 
deed! He whose earliest infancy was amused by playing 
with poor Fido’s curly ears, and whose little fingers entan- 
gled in the animal’s wavy coat, though it often caused him 
pain, were never menanced by a growl of i impatience. He 
who has so frequently been amused by his sportive tricks, 
and whose slumbers have been rendered secure by the night- 
ly vigilance of this trusty slave,—he it is who assumes the 
post of executioner, and thus blots his character with an al- 
most indelible stain. 

Say, my young readers, do you not shudder at such horrid 
acts of ingratitude and cruelty ?—then mark it well—if you 
check not the risings of cruelty in your hearts, and do not 
rather foster every gentle feeling of the soul, it is certain that 
you will acquire a ‘similar character to these. Once more 
then I entreat you to curb all appearance of cruelty, and cul- 
tivate a due regard for all creatures to whom your Creator 
hath imparted life ; nor needlessly trample on a worm. Im- 
itate that model of perfection, our blessed Saviour, and let 
your characters be adorned with christian meekness, and 
the inoffensiveness of the lamb.— on. Vouth’s Mag. 
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A DREAM. 


Having read attentively, one Saturday evening, the 
thoughts, which were inserted i in the Youth’s Magazine for 
September, 1818, on procrastination—I retired to rest ; and, 
although my body, wearied with the business of the week. 
enjoyed its peacetul slumber, my mind was actively em- 
pleyed. We do net unfrequently find that those subjects on 
which we have been meditating during the day continue to 
employ our thoughts w hile asleep. Deeply impressed with 
the justice of Juvenis’s observations, I no sooner fell into 
a state of insensibility, than I dreamt it was the close of a 
week. Numbers of persens were busy in the markets, appa- 
rently forgetting that the next day was the market day for 
their souls. They continued their concerns till midnight ; : 
and scarcely had the generality of the world retired for their 
accustomed re pose, ere the trumpet was sounded with a 
noise that shook the skies, and immediately rent the graves : 
ina moment, millions on millions of happy spirits sprang 
from their tombs. rejoicing that.2 at last the ‘ih was come 
when they should know no more sorrow, but live in the. 
presence of God for ever ion ever: while on- the, other 
hand, innumerable tribes of the witlied slowly arose, wish- 
ing, nevertheless, that they had been suffered to remain in 
their state of quictness. Shouts of agony and screams of 
distress issued from the affrighted beings. After looking 
about me for some time, I discovered one who uttered nei- 
ther sigh nor groan, and yet appeared in the greatest possi- 
ble misery. I drew near him; he sat on the ground, not 
daring tocast his eyes toward the heavens, lest he should dis- 

cqver his angry Judge. I requested an account of his life, 
and the reason why he did not express his grief so loudly as 
the rest of his companions. “ Sir,” cried he, “ my misery 
is too great to allow me to utter my agonies as they do. T 
was the child of most serious and religious parents. They 
brought me up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
but I regarded not their admonitions: I constantly opposed 
them in every thing which they contrived for my benefit, and 
refused to learn those things which they appointed for me; 1 
neglected frequently to be present at family prayer; and ak. 
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though my father would often come and make me rise a full 
hour before, in order that I might have no excuse for my ab- 
sence, I endeavoured, as often as I could, to be out of their 
reach when they assembled. Thus I despised all their 
counsel ; and would: none of their reproof. Look, there 
they stand together ; but they take no notice of me: they 
were diligent and earnest in the discharge of their duty te- 
wards me on earth, and many a time have I heard them 
weeplag in secret over me; but I dare not go near them 
now—there must be an eternal separation.” I cast my eyes 
towards the spot whither his finger directed me, and I saw 
them among the blessed assembly of the righteous, waiting 
with the most delightful countenances for the glorious ap- 
pear ing of the great God and their S aviour. I then request- 
ed him to continue his narrative—“ At the age of 15 they 
placed me with one with whom they had maintained a long 
and intimate acquaintance ; you may thercfore be sure it was 
one of their stamp ; a most pious, humble, and well-dispos- 
ed Christian. Here I was watched over with as much assi- 
duity as at home; and the situation was peculiarly irksome : 
how ever, I did not fail soon to acquain it myself with some, 
of my own character ; by associating with whom the bands 
of my iniquity were exceedingly strengthened. I was obli- 
ged constantly to attend the public service of God ; and, one 
day, was considerably affrighted by a sermon on these 
words :—** tejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; : avid walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but, 
know thou, that for ‘all these things, God will bring thee in- 
to judgment.” By this discourse I was very much terrified. | 
instantly forsook my former companions. I began to read the 
Bible which my father had given me before I left home, and 
which, till then, had remained unopened. . I was earnest In 
prayer to Almichty God; and resolved to continue in the 
ways of righteousness. My father began to entertain some 
hopes of me ; and my master to treat me more kindly. But 
Satan was not so easily conquered. My former companions 
soon joined me, and requested to know for what reason | 
had left them. I told them the truth; and expressed my 
fear of eternal punishment. “What,” cried they, “ are you 
turned Methodist too? you have long enough to live vet : 
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leave these things till you are an old man.” I reflected on 
what they said. I appeared young and healthy, vigorous 
and active: I therefore put away the thoughts of religion for 
this time ; and determined to attend to it at a future period. 
{ then returned to my former pursuits, and continued buried 
in the gratifications of sense till I was about twenty years of 
age. At this time my mother was taken to the mansions oi 
blessedness ; the last words she spoke to me were,— My 
only son, continue not to grieve your father as you have 
grieved me; but seek the Lord while he may be found, and 
call upon him while he is near.” ‘This solemn entreaty 
awakened all my former agonies ; and I could satisfy my- 
self in no other way than by determining, some time, to at- 
tend to the concerns of my immortal soul. At the age of 
twenty-four, | married a young woman, as thoughtless, dis- 
sipated, aud unconcerned about her scul, as myself. ‘Thus 
{ went on, not without frequent qualms of conscience, which 
{ appeased by purposing to attend to religion aftér I had 
passed the meridian of life ; ; not doubting but that I should 
live to agood old age. Inattentive not »nly to my ev sie 
ing, but to my present concerns, I soon lost ground in th 
world ; and as speedily began to de light in gaming. I sip 
ceeded from one length to another. till 1 was reduc: d almost 
to poverty; and this very night I was risking the whole I 
had left at a game of cards, w vhen I heard the voice of the 
Archangel and the tramp of God.” Here he paused. ! 
looked, and beheld the great Judge of the whole earth de- 
scending to pronounce their sever: al sentences on the assem- 
bled race of mankind: the brightness of his appearance so 
dazzled my eyes; and the happy shouts of the righteous at 
the view of their Saviour, together with the cries of the 
wicked at the sight of their Judge, so rang in my ears, that 
f awoke. ‘The sun, which had scarcely risen, shed his early 
beams through the window of my chamber: it was a most 
delightful morning ; and I rose, to pour out my soul before 
God, to prepare for attendance in his house, and to provide 
against that day on the affairs of which, during sleep, my 
mind had been ruminating.—J6. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


THE IMPERFECTIONS OF CHRISTIANS NO 
GROUND OF HOPE FOR THE IMPENITENT. 


There is nothing from which the enemies of Christianity 
derive more encouragement to neglect their own salvation, 
than the inconsistency of Christians. The fact is truly la- 
mentable, that’ so many persons within the sound of the 
vospel, instead of looking unto Him who alone is able to 
save, and hoping for salvation through the merits of the 
Saviour, rest their hopes on the imperfections of professing 
Christians, ‘There are those who watch with eagerness to 
spy out any fault, however trivial, from which they hope to 
draw the conclusion, that Christians are no better than them- 
selves. They attend religious meetings, for the two-fold 
purpose of being considered as mor al, good sort of people, 
and that they may by observing the coldness with which 
Christians engage in religious duties, speculate themselves 
into the belief of their own goodness. ‘Thus setting up the 
conduct of professors, asthe standard by which they regu- 
late their own, contenting themselves with the hope, that if - 
Christians are saved at last, they may also be of that happy 
number. There are many persons, who, either attributing 
their conduct to other motives, or ashamed to confess their 
principles, should the fact that they are following this course 
be charged upon them, would manifest the utmost surprise, 
or at once deny it; while at the same time it is very evident 
to others that this is the case, and they by examining the 
motives of their conduct with impartiality, would themselves 
be convinced. 

If any of you, my readers, are speculating in this manner, 
and are secretly consoling yourselves with this hope, you are 
resting upon a broken reed. You say that you believe the 
Bible ; ; but do you find this doctrine laid down in the holy 
scriptures ? Do you not rather find “ he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Upon what a slender taread does your 
eternal welfare depend! If professing Christians are saved, 
you think that you may also be saved. W hy? Because 
yeu cannot see that they are any better than yourselves. If, 
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however, Christians are lost, there is then no hope for you : 
you do not pretend that yourselves are better than they ; 
you must therefore be lost. But how do you know that 
Christians are no better than yourselves, unless you can 
judge the heart? ‘“ Man looketh upon the outward appear- 
ance, but God judgeth the heart.” Religion is not an exter- 
nal thing, it dwells only in the heart. Follow then the 
Christian to the closet which has so often witnessed his sin- 
cerity, and behold him mourning over his imperfections, la- 
menting his coldness, and agonizing in prayer for the for- 
giveness of his sins: or view him at the family altar, sur- 
rounded by his household, giving thanks to God for his daily 
mercies, and requesting his care and guidance in all the du- 
ties and occurrences of the day: then turn to yourself, who 
perhaps never offered up one secret prayer to God, and ask 
the difference. In the one, do you not see the humble pub- 
lican, “ God be merciful unto me a sinner ;” in the other the 
proud pharisee, “God I thank thee I am not as other men 
are?” But even if professing Christians should deceive 
themselves, and all should finally be lost, would your pun- 
ishment be in the least mitigated, or your pain be rendered 
the less tormenting? The Bible points out a sure way, by 
which you may escape the wrath to come. Why then do 
you not take the Bible as your standard, and strive to con- 
form to its truths ? 

You may spend your lives in speculating upon the imper 
fections of Christians, and in trying to convince yourselves 
that you are as good as they, but in the end you will find 
yourself no nearer heaven. You cannot, it is impossible 
that you should be saved, unless you repent of your sins and 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. For there is no other 
name given under heaven whereby we,can be saved. It 
would be inconsistent with the character of God to save you, 
unless you repent. For that God who cannot lie, has re- 
peatedly told you in his holy word, that he will save such 
only who believe in Jesus. Are you then willing to live any 
longer without hope and without God in the world? Are 
you willing to risk your eternal interest upon this delusive 
hope, to cling for safety to this spider’s web, which when 
the hour which tries men’s souls arrives, will leave you in the 
regions of despair? Thousands before you have done the 
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same, and they have found, when it was too late to repent, 
that God, though a God of mercy, is still a God of justice. 
Can you lay your hand upon your heart, and say with sincer- 
ity, that if it should please God to take you from this world, 
you are now ready to go? What excuse will you make at the 
bar of God for your conduct ? While the humble follower of 
Jesus pleads the merits of his Saviour, and hopes for salva- 
tion only through his mediation, will you attempt to justify 
yourselves ? No, } you cannot ; your “ mouth will be stopped, 
and you will stand guilty before God.” You will then call 
upon the mountains to fall upon you, and hide you from his 
sight. ‘The presence of a being so holy, and the thought 
that you might have made him your fr iend, will to you be 
inexpressibly painful. 

sut it is absurd for you to suppose that you can be happy 
in heaven, who take no delight in the service of God here 
below, and who feel the company of Christians most irk- 
some, should religion be introduced as the subject of conver- 
sation. You do not love God; if you did, you would love 
to think and talk of him. You do not love his service, and 
you would not love it should you reach heaven in an un- 
converted state. Cease then longer to make the imperfec- 
tions of Christians the least ground of hope. ‘Think not te 
gain heaven by your righteousness; but look to him who 
alone is able to save ; for “ the great day will surely come,” 
when you must stand before him in judgment. That you 
may be prepared for this solemn event by repenting of your 
sins, and turning to the Lord, will ever be the prayer of your 


fellow immortal, AN OBSERVER. 
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A STRIKING PICTURE. 
From Hooper’s Addresses to Young People. 


Mark the sinful course, the miserable end, and the awful 
destiny of the thoughtless young sinner. He gradually burst 
the barriers of a good education ;—he entered, with hesitating 
step, the haunts of folly and vice ;—he blushed, and retreat- 
ed a step or two ;—he advanced, and grew familiar ; ; he be- 
came enamoured;—he adopted the manners, and echoed the 
VOL. v.] 6 
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62 The barren Fig-Irce 


conversation of his gay and witty companions : itis true, the 
oath at first faltered on his tongue, and his lips quivered as 
it passed ; but he soon assumed a bolder and a firmer tone ; 
—flattered and applauded, he advanced ;—he went to the 
haunts of dissipation ;—phinged into an extravagant mode of 
life ;—acquired habits of indulgences ruinous to his constitu- 
tion, as well as his substance ; in his extremity he is driven to 
adopt dishonourable means of supplying the cravings of appe- 
tite, which, the more they are mdulged, the louder are their 
demands: and if, at this stage of his sinful course, he is not per- 
mitted to do some deed, by which he forfeits his life to the 
laws of his country, and becomes the victim of an inglorious 
death, it will probably be owing to the restraints of providence. 
But if permitted to go on still further, he soon falls a prey to 
disease: at length enfeebled in body and in mind, by his exces- 
ses, in the midst of his days, he is confined to the chamber, 
and to the bed of sickness ; where, forsaken by his former yay 
companions, he is teft a prey to bitter remorse, and to the up- 
braiding of an accusing conscience ;—he views with horror his 
approaching doom ;—at length, death strikes the blow :—he 
dies ;—his guilty spirit is summoned before God ;—he is 
doomed to everlasting death and despair ;—he plunges into 
the gulph of endless perdition, and is lost forever and ever ' 


ae 


THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


Copy of an unfinished letter, written by ——— to his broth- 
er. It was written in the morning, and about two o’- 
clock he was atiacked by a fainting fit, and fell down ; 
he was taken up stairs, and died in about ten minutes 


after. 





Dear Broruer, C. r, Sept. 16, 1810. 
I beseech you to preach the Gospel of Christ, and 


tread in the steps of your Master. I a8 a supposition 
that I am a barren fig tree: I often say, “ Behold these 
seventeen years I come seeking fruit, and find none: cut it 
down.; why cumbereth it the ground r”’—But I hope and 
trust that Christ saith, “ Let him alone this year also, till ! 














The Shiders. 6S 






Shall dig about him, and dung it; and if it bear fruit, well ; 
and if not ; then after that thou shalt cut him down.’ ; And 
what a solemn thing it will be, if I am cut down in my sins, 
then I shall bear no fruit to the praise of God. God will 
have his fruit in the season. Suppose } you had an orchard, 
should not you go and see if it was fruitful ?—You look 

all the trees ; they are all fruitful but one; when you com: 
to that, * Let us cut it down !”—some one si aith, * yr , 
alone another year, may be this has not been a hitting sea- 
son.” Next season you look again barren as belore: you 
would then say, “ Let us cut it down!” Just so with God: 

he waiteth three years for this fig tree; but the Saviour of 
men Kindly steps forward ; in a ‘simple manner saith, “ Let 
it alone another year also, till I shall dig about it and 
dyng Youth’s Magazine. 





THE SLIDERS. 


in the winter of 1790, as a number of boys were sliding 
ona lake ina remote part of Yorkshire, the ice happe ned 
to break at a considerable distance from the shore, and one 
of them unfortunately fell in. No house was near, where 
ropes, or the assistance - more aged hands, could be pro- 
cured; and the boys were afraid to venture forward to save 
their struggling companion, from a natural dread that 
where the ice had given way it might give way again, and 
involve more of them in jeopardy. In this alarming emer- 
gency one of them, of more sagacity than the rest, suggested 
an expedient which, for its scientific conception, would 
have done honour to the boyhood of a Watt or an Archi- 
medes: He might probably remember having seen, that 
while a plank placed perpendicularly on thin ice will burst 
through, the same plank, if laid horizontally along the ice, 
will be firmly borne, and afford even a safe footing; and 
applying, with great ingenuity and presence of mind, the ob- 
vious principle of this difference to the danger before them, 
he proposed to his companions that they should lay them- 
selves fiat along the ice in a line, one be hind another, and 
each push forward the boy before him till they reached the 
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b4 Design of our Existence 


hole, where their playmate was still plunging , heroically vol- 
unteering to be himself first in the chain. ‘The plan was in- 
stantly adopte d, and to the great joy of the boys and their 
gallant leader, they succeeded in rescuing their companion 
trom a wate ry grave, at a moment w he n, overcome by terro} 
and exertion, he was unable to make another effort to sav: 
himself.—/o. 


DESIGN OF OUR EXISTENCE, 


fT have somewhere read of a pious father who had three 
thoughtless sons. When near death, he called them to his 
bed-side, and prefessed to them the pleasing prospects which 
he had of inconceivable blessedness beyond the grave, and 
informed them of his having settled all his property upon 
them. Asa dying fat! er he urged them to grant his last re- 
quest, viz. that each should retire to his own room every 
day for one hour. Being deeply affected by their father’s 
situation, they readily promised a punctual performance of 


‘his request. 


When the father was removed to the bright regions of 
immortality, they commenced compliance with their father’s 
injunction, by retiring to their separate apartments, but it 
was some time before any of them thought what might be 
their father’s object in requiring themto do so 3 at length, 
it occurred to one of them, that his father being a good man, 
must have been desirous of good to their sculs by this retire- 
ment, which led him to a train of serious reflection. He 
communicated those reflections to his other brothers, on 
which all took their Bibles with them to their rooms, the pe- 
rusal of which was truly useful. 

The state of most young people resembles these brothers 
on first retiring to thelr rooms ; few consider wherefore they 
are come into the world, and inquiry concerning it seldom 
occurs. 

if human life be a journey, is it not the duty and interest 
of every traveller to inquire to whence he is travelling, and 
the way which shall lead to a good end. Many travellers 
are either doing nothing, or nothing to purpose, or doing 
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evil, or any thing that occurs without having a specific ob- 
ject in view. The Scriptures inform as that our Creator’s 
glory is the design of our existence, and ought to be the ob- 
ject of all our actions. As our being, and power of acting, 
are equally trom God, both ought to be devoted to him. 
Every thing was created for a certain end, wherefore ful- 
filling that end glorifies the Creator. The sun, moon, and 
stars were created to beautify the heavens, illumine our 
globe, and various other important purposes, which they con- 
stantly fulfil. Flowers by exhibiting their beauty, sending 
forth their odors, &c. fulfil their end. The lark mounting to- 
wards heaven with cheerful song, and the linnet chanting on 
the bough, as the traveller passes, do the same, they praise 
their Creator in the appointed way. Is man, the lord of the 
of the creation, created after the image of God, endowed 
with more exalted powers, to be exempted from this service ! 
No; for from him to whom much is given, much is required. 
for such a being to do nothing for the honor of God, to say 
nothing in his praise, but to do every thing to dishonour him, 
seems as monstrous as for a lamb to roar like a lion, or the 
nightingale to chatter as the crane. J. C. 


(Ib. 
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Religious Latelliqence. 
MISSION IN CEYLON. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER DATED MAY 30, 1822, FROM 
THE MISSIONARIES. 


Bible Societies formed by the Heathen, and others. 


Of the cause of Christ in general in this district, we re- 
joice in being able to speak with encouragement. At the 
commencement of 1821, a Tamul Bible Society was form- 
ed in Jafinapatam, consisting mostly of native Christians ; 
and on the 17th of November, one of the same description, 
composed almost entirely of heathens themselves, was form- 
ed at Mallagam, which lies nearly in the centre of the pa- 


rishes under our care. These two associations pay an 
6* 
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annual subscription of several hundred rix dollars for the 
spread of the word of Ged in their own language. 

On the last day of the year, a Branch Bible Society, aux- 
iliary to the Colombo Bible Society, was formed in Jafinap- 
atam. In this are united Malabars, Portuguese, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Americans. ‘The formation of this S Society was 
the most interesting event we have witnessed in this place. 
Sums, amounting to 1,200 rix dollars annually, were sub- 
scribed, and an interest was excited, which we trust will not 
soon subside. By the well directed eflorts of these societies, 
we cannot but hope that light will spring up and knowledge 
be increased. 


Admission to the Church. 


In some of our former letters, we mentioned the hepetul 
conversion of two girls in the boarding-schcol at Tillipally, 
and also that some other individuals gave evidence of a 
change of heart. On the 21st ef December these girls, Mi- 
randa Safford and Mary Poor, and the hired man of Mr. 
Richards, Daniel Smead, were admitted to the church. One 
of the girls and the hired man received the ordinance of 
baptism ; and the other, being from a Roman Catholic fam- 
ily, had been previously baptized. ‘These two were the first 
females we have received to our communion from among the 
heathen ; and as they have made considerable progress in 
reading, and in a knowledge of the word of God, as well as 
in many things of less importance, we cannct but hope they 
will be made a great blessing to many of their own sex. 

A boy, named S&. B. Gautier, belonging to the boarding 
school at Panditeripo, has also been admitted to our church. 
For some months past there have been favourable appearan- 
ces at Oodooville. Some individuals connected with the 
station, and two or three in a neighbouring village, expressed 
yreat anxiety for the salvation of their souls ; and there was 
encouragement to hope, that five or six would eventually be 
added to our church. In these hopes we have not been en- 
tirely disappointed. Four of the number, the instructor of 
the boarding school, one male and one female domestic, and 
a woman in the neighbourhood, were received into the 
church, on the 21st of last month. Most of the brethren and 
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sisters, and a very large congregation of native people, were 
present. After the ser mon, three of the candidates knelt and 
received the ordinance of baptism. ‘The other one, having 
been a member of Mr. David’s school, had been previously 
baptized by him. ‘They were then all ‘admitted into fellow- 
ship with the church. Mr. and Mrs. Winslow’s child, and 
six children of the newly admitted members, were also bap- 
tized. The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was then admin- 
istered, and the whole concluded by singing the doxology. 

All the exercises, excepting the prayer before the baptism of 
Mr. Winslow’s child, were in Tamul. This was a most in- 
teresting scene. We had never before witnessed the hea- 
then coming to Christ, bearing their children in their arms. 
We had never before, at one time, received so many ; nor 
had we before admitted an individual from the midst of the 
heathen, entirely removed from every influence, excepting 
that of a preached Gospel, as was the case of the woman in 
the neighbourhood. The congregation gazed with great ap- 

parent astonishment, wondering whereunto this would grow. 
Our little church now consists of 32 me ‘mbers, of whom 17 
are Malabars ; and we are happy to add, with devout thank- 
fulness, that we have as yet admitted no one, who does not 
come out from the world, and give evidence of spiritual con 
munion with the F ather, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 


Miss. Her. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHOCTAWS 
Encouraging Prospects. 


Several important laws have lately been made by the 
chiets of this nation. ‘The object of one of these laws is, 
to suppress intemperance. For a long time the Choctaws 
have carried on a great trade in whiskey. Those who could 
raise money, or who had cattle to dispose of, would pur- 
chase large quantities in the settlements, for the purpose of 
retailing it at a great advance upon the first cost. Four years 
ago, the price was one dollar for a bottle contaming about 
halfa pint. No sooner was it announced, that a cargo of 
whiskey had arrived, than all within hearing would assem- 
ble, and never quit the place till it was consumed. Those 
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who had money would give it. When that was wanting, 
clothes, blankets, guns, and every species of property, would 
be freely given in exchange for whiskey, with very little re- 
gard to the comparative value of the articles. It would be 
impossible to describe the evils which resulted from the 
practice. Poverty, wretchedness, quarrelling, and murder, 
filled the country. ‘This is now wholly stopped i in this part 
of the nation. What could not be che: ‘ked by the influence 
of the government, or tlie rene arm oO. civil power, Is now 
completely put down by the Choctaws themselves. 

Another important law is avainst infanticide. From time 
immemorial, the Choctaws have considered this no crime. 
Hundreds of helpless chiidren have been inhumanly murder- 
ed by their parents. A young man takes a wile, and having 
no means of supporting a family, soon jeaves her. The wo- 
man seeing herself deserted, says her child has no father to 
provide it a blanket; it kad better be dead than alive. 

Sometimes the mother ‘digs a grave, and buries it alive, soon 
after it is born. Sometimes she puts it to death by stamp- 
ing on its breast, by strangling it, or by knocking it on the 
head. Yes! this horrid practice has prevailed for ages 
among the Choctaws! ‘Phanks be to God, it is now likely 
to be effectually checked. 

A woman was lately brought before a council of captains 
and warriors in the district, charged with having killed her 
infant child. On trial it appeared, that when the child was 
three days old, she killed it by knocking it on the head with 
a pine knot. She was tied toa tree, and whipt till she faint- 
ed. Her husband. who had instigated her to this deed, was 
punished in like manner. This was the first punishment 
inflicted, in this nation, for infanticide; and, it is believed, 
the practice will soon be abandoned, at least in this district. 


1b. 





A NEW MISSION. 


A mission family has recently gone to the Ottawa Indians. 
The family is under the patronage of the Western Mission- 
ary Society. The Board of Trustees of the Society are 
chosen by the Synod of Pittsburgh. The family consists of 
21 persons, two of whom are clergymen. They were set 
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apart to their work on the 7th of November last, in the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. ‘The missionaries 
left P ittsburgh on the 11th for Painsville, and sailed up 
i.ake Erie to the place of their future labours. 


Lo 


SUMMARY. 





A special revival of religion is — over Lincoln 
county, West Tennessee. All denominations share in its 
precious fruits. ‘There is also a sentinilion: excitement of 
religious feeling in Liberty county, Geo. 

The revival in Northampton, East Hampton, Mass. and 
places adjoining, still prospers. 


Very pleasing accounts have been received from Dickin- 
son’s College, Carlisle, Pa. Good hope is entertained of 
40 of its members. The whole number of students does not ' 
exceed 77. 

Sabbath schools are deservedly receiving great attention 
from our brethren at the south ; ; ape this humble, unasp! ring 
institution is becoming “a name and a praise in the whole 
earth.” Its effects upon those within its influence are such 
as to astonish and delight the heart of every true Christian. 

The subject of admitting the Jews to all! the civil and re- 
ligious privileges of American citizevs is agitated in the le 
gislature of Maryland. 


The second annual meeting of the Norfolk Colonization 
Society was held on the 26th Dec. 1822. Its report is inte- 
resting, 


oe 


THE LITTLE BLIND GIRL. 


| A clergyman, ina letter which enclosed a sum of money 
for the ‘Treasury, has given us an account of a little blind 
girl, to which we cheerfully afford a place in our work. 
Children who re ‘ad this account, should be excited to “ go 
and do hkewise.” Parents, also, should be stimulated to 
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to take pains with their children. The mother of this little 
girl took much pains to instruct her; and if a child can be 
carried forward so rapidly in useful learning, without the 
help of eyes, how great the encouragement to labour with 
those, to whom God has given the aid of all the senses. ] 

“ This little child, who contributed 124 cents to the sum I 
now send you, was born blind. Butthough only about 8 years 
old, she knows more of the Bible and the religious state of the 
world, especially of missionary exertions, than thousands do, 
who bien grown up to mature age, in this Christian land. 
She listens attentively to accounts given of the heathen chil- 
dren, and seems anxious to know their situation, and what 
will become of them, if they continue in their present con- 
dition. She will recite whole chapters from the Bible, and 
will name the texts, taken by different preachers, months 
after she heard them; and even give a pretty accurate ac- 
count of their sermons. Having obtained her litile offering, 
she immediately resolved how to dispose of it.. Her words 
were “ I will give it to Mr. ———— to send to the Missiona- 
vies.” Miss. Her. 


ANECDOTE. 


A miserable being was overheard in attempting to teach 
a little ladto swear. Said the lad, “I do not think it pretty 
to swear.” Why not? said the outlaw. “ Why my father 
and mother never do, nor my uncle John, nor my cousin 
Benjamin, and they are all good people. Poh, said the 
wretch, they are all praying folks. Well said the lad, “it is 
better to pray than to swear.” Why? “ Because when we 
pray we please God, and when we swear we offend Him.” 
Fool, said the fellow there is no God. “ No God 7 yepli- 
ed the lad, “ who then made the sky, and the trees, and you, 
-andme?r” The fellow made no answer. “ Beside,” said 
the boy, “I perceive that those who swear are cenerally 
ragged as you are, and never go to meeting, and they get 
drunk, and nobody loves them, and I will not swear unless 
my papa tells me that it will do me good in this life and 
in the life to come,” 














Poetry—Now and Then. 


POETRY. 


NOW AND THEN. 


Fx distant days of wild romance, 
Of magic mist and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 
And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flow’rs were said to preacl, 
And manage all the parts of speech; 


*T’was then, no doubt, if ’twas at all, 
(But doubts we need not mention, ) 
That Then and Now, two adverbs small, 
Engag’d in sharp contention ; 
But how they made each other hear 
Tradition doth not make appear. 


Then, was a sprite of subtle frame, 
With rainbow tints invested ; 

On clouds of dazzling light she came, 
And stars her forehead crested ; 

Her sparkling eye of azure hue, 

Seein’d borrow’d from the distant blue, 


.Vow, rested on the solid earth, 
And sober was her vesture ; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 
Express’d by word or gesture : 
Compos’d, sedate and firm she stood, 
And look’d industrious, calm and good. 


Then, sang a wild fantastic song, 
Light as the gale she flies on: 
Still stretching, as she sailed along, 
Towards the far horizon ; 
Where clouds of radiance, fring’d with gold, 
O’er hills of emerald beauty roil’d. 


Now, rarely rais’d her sober eye 

To view that golden distance ; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 

In hope of Then’s assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 
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She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her ; 

While Then, expecting dainties rare, 
Despis’d such bread and water : 

And waited for the fruits and flow’rs 

Of future, still receding hours. 


.Vow, venturing once to ask her why, 

She answered with invective ; 
And pointed, as she made reply, 

Towards that long perspective + 
Of years to come, in distance blue, 
Wherein she meant to eat and do. 


* Alas,” say’s she,“ how hard you toil ! 
With undiverted sadness ; 

Behold yon land of wine and oil,— 
Those sunny hiils of gladness ; 

Those joys I wait with eager brow :”— 

“ And so you always will,” said Vow. 


“That fairy land that looks so real, 
Recedes as you pursue it ; 

Thus while you wait for time’s ideal, 
I take my work and do it ; 

Intent to form, when time is gone, 

A pleasant past to look upon.” 


“Ah, well,” said Then, “I envy not 
Your dull, fatiguing labuurs ; 
Aspiring to a brighter lot, 
With thousands of my neighbours, 
Soon asI reach that golden hill ;’?— 
79 ¢ f Gx . ; 
* But that,” says Vow, “ you never will. 


‘ And e’gn suppose you should,” said she, 
“(Though mortal ne’er attained it,) 
Your nature you must change with me 
* The moment you had gained it: 
Since lope fulfill’d,(you must allow,) 


Turns Now to Then, and Then to Now. 
Q. Q. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘A Fragment” is received, and under consideration. 








